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Notes. 


THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES. 


II.—THE REMAINING EDITIONS. 


Two more editions of the ‘Speeches and 
Prayers’ appeared in the year 1661. The 
first was entitled (I cite the whole of the 
title-page) :— 

2. ‘Rebels no Saints; or, a Collection of the 
‘Speeches, private passages, letters and prayers of 
those persons lately executed, viz., Tho. Harrison, 
‘Octob. 13; Jo. Carew, Octob. 15; Jo. Cook and 
Hugh Peters, Uctob.16 ; Tho. Scot, Greg. Clement, 
Ad. Scroope, and Jo. Jones, Octob. 17; Dan Axtell 
and Fr. Hacker, Octob. 19. With Observations on 
the same. Wherein their pretended _ sanctity is 
refuted and a further inspection made into the 
lives and practices of those unhappy and trayterous 
yoliticians. By a person of or. 1 Cor. 13. 3. 
Though I give my body to be burnt and have not 
charity it profiteth nothing. London. Printed 
and are to be sold by the several booksellers in 
London and Westminster Hall. 1661.”—B.M. press- 
mark, 4408. bb. 34. 





The short preface to this tract is different 
from the preface to the original ‘ Speeches 
and Prayers,’ is signed “‘ W. S.,” and dated 
** Decemb. 16 1660”; and each account 
of each regicide is followed by one solitary 
page of “observations ”’ to that regicide’s 
detriment. Whether these observations 
were taken from a book by a loyalist is 
doubtful. Probably they were as _ inten- 
tionally dishonest as the title-page and 
preface, so feeble and futile are they. In 
all other respects this book is a reprint of the 
‘Speeches and Prayers,’ and, like them, 
contains no publisher’s name. 

3. The third edition, in 1661, omitted 
the phrase “‘ Rebels no Saints,” and com- 
menced: ‘‘A Compleat Collection of the 
lives, speeches and prayers,” the rest of the 
title-page running as in ‘ Rebels no Saints.’ 
In the book, nevertheless, there is a great 
addition. The ‘Preface’ is dated and 
initialled as in ‘ Rebels no Saints,’ but has an 
additional paragraph; while to each collection 
of ‘Speeches and Prayers,’ &c., a life of each 
regicide has been prefixed. These “lives” 
are in startling contrast with the ‘Speeches 
and Prayers,’ and actually contradict them 
in detail. Every one of these lives was 
taken verbatim, verses included, from the 
book by George Bate, published by Thomas 
Vere in the same year (1661), and entitled : 

‘*The Lives, Actions and Execution of the Prime 
Actors and Principall Contrivers of that Horrid 
ee of our late Pious and Sacred Sovereigne,” 

c. 

Anthony & Wood says that this Bate 
was not Dr. George Bate, the author of 
‘Elenchus Motuum Nuperorum, &c., but 
was a time-server. Evidently he was one 
who could not complain of the use made 
of his book. The British Museum press- 
mark of the ‘Compleat Collection’ is 
291. b. 11. 

To turn to the cause of the variations of the 
titles. Stitched pamphlets were bound in 
blue paper, and this was the case with the 
original ‘Speeches and Prayers’ (see the 
‘Exact Narrative,’ p. 65). Hence our 
modern word ‘“‘ Blue-book.” (I may be 
pardoned a slight digression here if I point 
out that the ‘N.E.D.’s’ earliest instance 
of the term, in 1715, is carried further back 
by the mention of ‘‘ blew books” in the 
‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, for 
1633-4,’ p. 279.) 

The way in which the first edition was 
sold is shown by the evidence of Brewster’s 
apprentice Bodvell at the trial (p. 41) :— 

‘Keeling, J. Where was this book kept? Pub- 
licly as other books or in other rooms? 
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‘*Bodvell. In the shop, my lord. 

‘Keeling, J. Were they publickly to view as 
other books ? 

** Bodvell. Not so publick as other books, but 
publick enough as Mr. L’Estrange knows. 

‘* Lord Hide. I know you used to let your titles 
of anew book lie open upon your stalls. Did you 
lay these open ? } 

“ Bodvell. No, my lord, they did not do so.” 


It is easy to see that the second and third 
editions could be placed upon the stalls with 
the titles open, and that the messengers sent 
to search for seditious books would be 
deceived, even if they turned over the title- 
page and looked at the Preface. 


4. The last edition of the ‘Speeches and 
Prayers ’ appeared in 1663, and was printed 
in French, probably at Geneva. The title- 
page runs as follows :— 

“Les iuges iugez, se iustifiants; ou, Recit de 
ce que c’est passé en la condemnation & execution 
de quelques uns des iuges du dernier defunct Roy 
d’Angleterre, & autres Seigneurs [sic, giving them 
equality with the King] du Parti du Parlement. 
Les temps de leur mort, les discours qu’ils ont tenus 
et les 5 sth choses qui sont advenues, tant 
pendant leur emprisonnement, que lorsque l’on les 
conduisoit au supplice. Avec un recueil sommaire 
de leurs derniéres paroles et pensées. Et luy 
estant mort parle encore par icelle. Hebr. 11. 4. 
Le tout fidelement rapporté, et sans aucune par- 
tialité, pour la plus grande satisfaction. Iouxte la 
copie imprimée a Londres. mpcLxu1.”—British 
Museum press-mark, 8122. aa. 14. 


The book contains 235 pp. and an index. 
In addition to the original forgery it con- 
tains an equally untrue account of the 
regicides Barkstead, Okey, and Corbet (also 
printed in ‘State Trials’), and Sir Henry 
Vane’s ‘ Speech,’ &c. The documents about 
Vane are probably genuine. 

The cause of this edition is very well 
shown in a letter among the State Papers 
for 1663, addressed to Secretary Nicholas 
from a M. Riodan, then in Switzerland, 
where Ludlow and other regicides had taken 
refuge. Nicholas endorsed this letter “‘ Mons" 
Riodans paper, received Decemb. 29. 63.” 
The letter is summarized in the ‘ Calendar 
of State Papers, Domestic, 1663-4,’ p. 380, 
and the original document (‘S. P. Dom. 
Car. II.,’ vol. Ixxvi. No. 16) runs :— 

‘Ludlow, Whally, le bossu, Lisle se disant 
chancelier, et Goff qui l'on reconnoit aisement par 
la ressemblance de son frére [Dr. Stephen Goffe, 
superior of Cardinal Bérulle’s Oratory at Paris] et 
un nommé Spincer sont habitués dans Vevay au 
bord du lac de Genéve. Ces deux premiers ont 
infatué les Suisses ‘ney dévotion exemplaire 
dont ils ont fait profession a leur arrivée, et par le 
titre de général que l'un prend aussi bien que 
Vautre celuy de chancelier. Depuis deux moys que 
par la perfidie d’un genevois B. ils ont eu quelque 
ombrage, ils ne sortent plus que pour aller le 





dimanche au presche, aprés que leur hoste, et un 
d’entre eux vont reconnettre toutes les advenues. 
Et pour tromper_plus aisement ce peuple, qui a 
receu avec aplaudissement leur justification pre- 
tendue intitulée, ‘Le juge jugé se justifiant, ou ils 
recoivent en effet, ou bien ils supposent des paquets. 
entiers de lettres qui viennent par le batteau de 
poste de Genéve,” Kec. 
J. B. Wittiams, 


(To be continued.) 





DATE OF WEBSTER’S PLAY 
WHITE DEVIL.’ 


‘THe Wuite DeEviL’ was undoubtedly 
written after the production of Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘ Masque of Queens’ on 2 Feb., 1609, 
and in 1612 it was published. From indica- 
tions contained in the author’s preface to 
the play, there is good reason for believing 
that the date of composition was but little 
anterior to the date of publication. It has,. 
however, been confidently asserted that it 
was written after April, 1610, on the assump- 
tion that it contains references to Barnaby 
Rich’s ‘ New Description of Ireland’ regis- 
tered in that year and month. Dr. E. E. 
Stoll (‘John Webster,’ 1905) first made: 
use of resemblances between passages in the 
play and in the ‘New Description’ to fix 
the date of the play. Of these passages one- 
deals with Irish gamblers, the other with 
Trish funerals. They are as follows :— 


‘THE 


(1) “‘ An Trish gamester that will play himself 
naked and then wage all downwards at hazard 
is not more venturous.’’—‘ The White Devil,’ I. ii. 

‘*' There is a certain brotherhood called by the 
name of Karrowes, and these be common gam- 
sters, that do only exercise playing at Cards, and 
they will play away their mantels and their 
shirts from their backs, and when they have 
nothing left them, they will trusse themselves im 
straw.’’—‘ New Description.’ p. 38. 

(2) What! dost weep ? 
‘Procure but: ten of thy dissembling trade, 
Ye’d furnish all the Irish funerals 
With howling past wild Irish. 
‘The White Devil,’ IV. ii. 

*“M. Stanihurst seemeth to find fault at the 
manner of Irish burials, and sayth: They follow 
the dead corps to the graue with howling and 
barbarous outcries pittifull in apparance. whereof 
grew (as I suppose) the Prouerbe J'o weepe Irish.” 
—‘ New Description,’ p. 12. 

Dr. Stoll observes that the reference to 
Barnaby Rich’s book has “hitherto beem 
ignored as a means of settling the date” 
of Webster’s play. In ‘The Cambridge 
History of English Literature’ (vol. vi. 
chap. vii. p. 173) Prof. Vaughan goes still 
further, remarking that “the repeated’ 
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borrowings from Rich’s ‘New Description 
of Ireland,’ published in 1610,” forbid us 
to place the composition of ‘The White 
Devil’ earlier than that year. 

The resemblance between the passage 
in Webster’s play and in ‘ The New Descrip- 
tion’ about Irish gamblers is certainly 
striking. But what does Webster mean by 
saying that the Irish gamester will play 
himself naked “‘ and then wage all down- 
wards”? There is nothing in Barnaby 
Rich to explain this. The fact is that both 
Webster and Barnaby Rich borrowed in- 
dependently from the same source—Richard 
Stanyhurst’s ‘Description of Ireland’ in 
Holinshed. The passage in Stanyhurst 
(chap. viii. fo. 28 recto ; Holinshed, ed. 1577) 
reads as follows :— 2 

‘** There is among them [i.e., the ‘* Wild Irish ’’] 

a brotherhood of Karrowes, that profer to play 
at chartes all the yere long, and make it their 
onely occupation. They play away mantle and 
all to the bare skin, and then trusse themselves in 
strawe or in leaves....for default of other stuffe, 
they paune theyr glibs [i.e., locks of hair on their 
foreheads], the nailes of their fingers and toes.... 
which they leese or redeeme at the curtesie of the 
wynner, 
Here, then, in the words I have italicized 
(omitted by Barnaby Rich) is the explana- 
tion of Webster’s “and then wage ail 
downwards.” 

With regard to the allusion to howling at 
Irish funerals, it will be noticed that Bar- 
naby Rich expressly states that Stanyhurst 
is his authority. He is quoting him almost 
verbatim. The original passage is to be 
found in the same chapter and on the same 
page of Holinshed :— 

‘They follow the dead corpse to the grave w'® 
howling and barbarous outcries, whereof grew 
(as I suppose) the proverbe....to weepe Irish.” 

Edmund Campion was the actual author 

of both these passages. Holinshed in his 
preface to Stanyhurst’s ‘ Historie of Ire- 
land’ acknowledges that he has made use 
of materials derived from Campion, and 
both passages appear practically verbatim in 
the 1633 edition of the latter’s ‘“‘ Historie of 
Ireland, printed in 1571,” to be seen in the 
3ritish Museum Library—the Irish funerals 
passage in bk. i. chap. v. p. 13, and the 
description of Irish gamblers in bk. i. chap. vi. 
p. 19. 

There still, however, remains some ground 
for believing that Webster had seen Barnaby 
Rich’s book as well as Stanyhurst. 

Barnaby Rich amplifies Stanyhurst’s infor- 
mation about the conduct of Irish women 
at funerals. Compare the quotation from 
Webster with the passage in Barnaby Rich 





which follows immediately after the words: 
** To weepe Irish ” :— 

“It may be so, and it is troth that in Citties. 
and Townes where any deceaseth that is of worth 
or worthinesse, they wil hyre a number of women: 
to bring the corps to the place of buriall, that, 
for some small recompence giuen them, wilB 
furnish the cry, with greater shriking and howling, 
then those that are grieued indeede, and haue 
greatest cause to cry.”’ 

Webster’s ‘Procure but ten of thy dis- 
sembling trade’ and his use of the word 
“furnish ”’ possibly point to his acquaint- 
ance with Barnaby Rich’s fuller account. 
But as the source of the allusion to Irish 
gamblers is undoubtedly Stanyhurst (or 
Campion), and not Barnaby Rich, one would 
be scarcely justified in attaching any weight 
to the evidence of the last-quoted passage: 
in support of a date after April, 1610. 

H. D. Sykes. 

Enfield. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401.;. 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421 ;: 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 263.) 


SOLDIERS (continued). 
Srr JoHN Moore. 


Glasgow.—In George Square, facing South 
Hanover Street, is Flaxman’s statue of Sir 
John Moore. It is of bronze, and represents 
the hero of Corunna standing erect, bare- 
headed, clad in a heavy military cloak, 
held together over his breast with his right 
hand. His left hand rests negligently upon 
his sword. The cylindrical pedestal bears. 
the following inscription :— 

To commemorate 
the military services of 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, 
native of Glasgow, 
his fellow citizens 
have erected 
this Monument, 
1819. 





Bothwell, Lanarkshire—In one of the 
glens on the Orbiston estate is a statue of 
Sir John Moore by an unknown sculptor. 
The figure is 9ft. high, and is placed on a 
low pedestal. The General is represented 
standing in deep thought.+ There is a story 
to the effect that Sir John was a suitor for 
the hand of the thén Lady Douglas, who 
erected this statue to commemorate her 
grief for his untimely death. 

Sandgate, Kent.—On 19 Nov., 1909, a 
memorial of Sir John Moore was unveiled 
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there by his great-niece, Miss Mary Carrick examples of the Crimean War, Indian 


Moore. 
high, of Cornish silver-grey granite. On the 
northern face is a has-relief bust modelled 
by the Chevalier Prof. Bonanni from a 
portrait of Sir John Moore in the National 
‘Gallery. Representatives from nearly all 
the regiments which fought at Corunna were 
present at the unveiling. 

York.—A tablet was unveiled by General 
Wynne in York Minster, on 31 March last, 
in memory of Sir John Moore and other 
officers and men of the 5lst Foot. This 
regiment is now known as the Ist Yorkshire 
Light Infantry. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—At a cost of 4,2001. 
the nation erected a monument to Sir John 
Moore in the south transept. The sculptor 
was John Bacon, jun., who has represented 
the General’s lifeless body being lowered 
into the grave by Valour and Victory with 
entwined laurel, while the Genius of Spain 
plants her standard over his tomb. The 
following inscription is recorded below :— 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, K.B., 
who was born at Glasgow in the year 1761. 

He fought for his country 
in America, in Corsica, in the West Indies, 
in Holland, Egypt and Spain ; 
and on the 16th of January, 1809, 
was slain by a cannon ball 
at Corunna. 

Corunna.—After the terrible battle Moore’s 
remains were hastily buried on the outer 
ramparts of Corunna. In 1820 the body was 
disinterred and reburied in a beautiful spot 
in the Gardens of San Carlos. The memorial 
over the grave consists of a granite sarco- 
phagus mounted upon a pedestal, inscribed 
as follows :— 

Joannes Moore, 

Exercitus Britannici Dux, 
Preelio occisus, 
A.D. 1809. 

The memorial is approached by a flight of 
steps, and at the four corners stand as many 
French cannon lowered towards the tomb, 
with their muzzles buried in the earth. On 
the north side is a marble tablet bearing the 
following inscription :— 

In Memory of 

General Sir John Moore, 
who fell at the battle of Elvina, while 
covering the embarkation of the 
British troops, 16th January, 1809. 

» Memorials erected to commemorate the 
soldiers of some particular regiment, or of 
some county or town, who fell in certain 
well-known battles or campaigns are scat- 
tered all over the country. 


It consists of a massive shaft, 7 ft. | 





I give a few} 


Mutiny, South African War, &c. 


CRIMEAN WAR. 


Sheffield. —In 1863 a monument was 
erected at the Moorhead in memory of those 
natives of the town who fell during the 
Crimean War. It is said that between 
13,0002. and 14,000/. was spent on the work. 
The foundation stone was laid by the Duke 
of Cambridge on 21 Oct., 1857. The 
structure is 58 ft. high, and is surmounted 
by a statue of Queen Victoria as the per- 
sonification of Honour. Mr. G. Goldie was 
the architect, and Mr. Henry Lane of Bir- 
mingham the sculptor. 

Old Brompton, Kent.—-The first stone of 
the memorial arch was laid by the Duke of 
Cambridge on 1 March, 1860. It is dedi- 
cated by “‘ the corps of Royal Engineers to 
their comrades who fell in the War with 
Russia, 1854, 1855, and 1856.’? On white 
marble slabs let into the stonework are 
inscribed the names of every officer and 
sapper who lost their lives in this war. 

Woolwich.—On the parade in front of the 
barracks for sappers and miners is an 
ornamented pedestal surmounted by a 
bronze statue representing Victory. The 
figure holds in her extended right hand a 
laurel wreath. The statue, shields, &c., 
were cast from cannon captured during the 
Crimean War. On the front of the pedestal 
are the words :— 

Honour to the faithful and brave. 
At the back is inscribed :-— 

Erected by their comrades, to the memory 
of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, who fell 
during the war with Russia in the years 1854, 
1855, and 1856. The monument was designed by 
John Bell, and erected in 1860. 

Wynnstay, Denbighshire—In Wynnstay 
Park, the seat of Sir H. L. Watkin Williams- 
Wynn, Bart., is a memorial inscribed with 
the names of Col. Williams-Wynn and other 
Welsh soldiers who fell in the Crimean War. 

Wexford, Ireland.—On 8 Oct., 1857, the 
Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
laid the first stone of a memorial to those 
gallant soldiers, natives of the county of 
Wexford, who fell in the Crimea. It takes 
the form of an ancient round tower, and is 
situated in a commanding position at Ferry- 
earrig, on the heights overlooking the 
Slaney. 

Dover.—In April, 1857, a Russian mortar 
was placed in the square in front of the 
Sailors’ Home. It is mounted on a massive 





—— 
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granite slab, with Russian shells placed at 


each of the four corners. 
in front is inscribed :— 
This Russian mortar, taken at Hango in 
1855, was presented to the Dover Sailors’ Home 
by Captain W. H. Hall, R.N., C.B., and the 
officers and crew of her Majesty’s ship Blenheim. 
Bath.—On 9 Sept., 1857, the second anni- 
versary of the fall of Sebastopol, two Russian 


On a brass plate 


| Walpole, also a staunch supporter of the 


| Stuarts, who for his zeal in the cause of 
| Charles II., together with his eloquence in 
| the Restoration Parliament (to which he 
| was returned M.P. for King’s Lynn), was. 
| rewarded by being created a Knight of the 
| Bath. By his marriage with Susan, daughter’ 
of Sir Robert Crane, Sir Edward had two- 
| sons: Robert, his heir, of whom presently ; 


guns were, amid a scene of much rejoicing, |and_Horatio (so named after his sponsor, Sir 
placed in position on the east and west | Horatio Townshend, in 1664), who entered 
sides of the Queen Victoria obelisk in Victoria | Lord Peterborough’s regiment of horse (the: 


Park (see 11 8. ii. 382). They were pre- 
sented to the city by the Secretary for War, 
and consigned to the Park Committee by 
the Deputy Mayor (Wm. Bush, Esq.). 


Southsea.—On the Common, close by 
the Castle, is an obelisk erected by the Ports- 
mouth Debating Society. On the base in 
front a tablet is thus inscribed :— 

Erected 
in memory of the brave 
Soldiers and Sailors 
who during the late war with 
Russia 
died of their wounds, and are 
buried in this garrison. 
Standing by it is a gun brought from 
Sebastopol, bearing on its muzzle the mark 
of having been struck by a shot. 

On the Esplanade are also placed two 
other Russian guns, captured at Kertch and 
presented by Lord Panmure. 

London. — Guards’ Memorial, Waterloo 
Place. (See 10S. ix. 282.) Memorial to Lord 
Raglan and others, Broad Sanctuary, West- 
minster. (See 10S. ix. 481.) 

JOHN T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





NELSON’S CHRISTIAN NAME.—The writer 
of the obituary notice of Horatio, third Earl 
Nelson, in The Daily Telegraph of 26 Feb., 
is correct in stating that the hero of Tra- 
falgar obtained his name from his godfather, 
Horatio, second Baron Walpole (too many 
writers confuse father and son, first and 
second barons). The name descended to 
the Walpoles from Sir Horatio Vere (1563- 
1635), a distinguished soldier, who was 
created Lord Vere of Tilbury for his services. 
His daughter, Mary Vere, married Sir Roger 
Townshend, and named her son Horatio 
after her father. He was Sir Horatio 
Townshend (1630-87), a distinguished poli- 
tician, who, for his activity in promoting the 
Restoration, was in 1682 created Viscount 
Townshend. He was the neighbour in 
Norfolk, and close friend, of Sir Edward 


3rd Dragoon Guards), and was afterwards. 
known (when its commanding officer) as. 
“the black Colonel ’”’—from his swarthy 
complexion. He married a daughter of the 
Duke of Leeds, and died s.p. 1717. His. 
elder brother, Robert Walpole (1650-1701) 
of Houghton, was his senior by thirteen 
years, and by his marriage with Mary,. 
daughter of Sir Geoffrey Burwell, was. 
father of nineteen children. Of these Sir 
Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford, the states- 
man. (1676-1745), was the eldest son, and 
Mary Walpole (1675-1701) the eldest daugh- 
ter. She married Sir Charles Turner (1666— 
1735), Bart., M.P. for Lynn, and was mother 
of Anne (1691-1768), who married Maurice: 
Suckling, D.D. (1676-1730), a scion of the 
family of that name long seated at Woodton. 
in Norfolk. He was Rector of Woodton, 
and also of Barsham in Suffolk, where their 
daughter Catherine was born in May, 1725. 
She was married at Beccles in May, 1749, 
to the Rev. Edmund Nelson of Swaffham. 

Meantime Horatio Walpole, her mother’s 
uncle (younger son of Robert of Houghton), 
married Magdalen, daughter and_ heiress. 
of Peter Lombard of Wollerton and other 
Norfolk property, including Burnham 
Thorpe; and to that living Horatio, first. 
Baron Walpole, appointed his great-niece’s. 
husband, the Rev. Edmund Nelson, in 1755. 
At Burnham was born, on 29 Sept., 1758, 
their fifth son, baptized “‘ Horatio,” whose 
sponsors were Horatio, second Baron Walpole 
of Wollerton, and Dr. Horace Hamond. 
(1718-86), Rector of Harpley, Norfolk, 
grandson of Robert Walpole and Mary 
Burwell. 

It is interesting to note that the latter 
couple’s youngest daughter, Dorothy Wal- 
pole (born 1686), married the son of old 
Sir Horatio Townshend (Charles I.’s vis- 
count), and revived the name of Horatio in 
her second son. The story of the gallant. 
actions of her brother, Galfridus Walpole, 
the sea captain (whose sword was given to 
young Horatio Nelson), together with those 





of her son, Admiral George Townshend, as. 
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related to the boy by his uncle, Capt. 
Maurice Suckling, is said to have inspired 
the patriotism of Horatio Nelson. 

Although the public are wont to speak 
of our “ greatest admiral” as ‘“ Horatio,” 
the name was pronounced Horace in all 
three families, when used at all; but pet- 
names have always been in vogue among 
them. The second Baron Walpole was 
“* Piggy Wiggin ’’ to his intimates. Horace 
Walpole, the letter-writer, was “ Horry”; 
and the great admiral and his Suckling 
cousins were always ‘‘ Hor,’ as was his 
namesake and nephew, the first Viscount 
Merton, who died early. 

Horatia was a name adopted by the 
Admiral himself for his feminine relatives 
and friends, and it is often still to be found 
among the descendants of those who served 
under him at Trafalgar—such as Juliana 
Horatia Scott Gatty, granddaughter of his 
chaplain, Dr. Scott. 

FLORENCE Horatia SUCKLING. 


[See also 10 S. iv. 365.] 


SIMILARITY BETWEEN Rettcious CELE- 
BRATIONS OF ANCIENT ENGLAND AND IRE- 
LAND, AND Inp1IA.—Col. Pearse in a paper 
in ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ ii. 333, says :— 


i “TI beg to point out to the Society that the 
Sunday before last was the festival of Bhavani, 
which is annually celebrated by the Gopas, and all 
other Hindus who keep horned cattle for use or 
profit ; on this feast they visit gardens, erect a pole 
in the fields, and adorn it with pendants and gar- 
lands. The Sunday before last was our Ist of 
May, on which the same rites are performed by the 
same class of people in England, where it is well 
known to be a relique of ancient superstition in 
that country; it would seem, therefore, that the 
religion of the East and the old religion of Britain 
had a strong affinity.” 


The link between the Druidical tenets 
of Britain and Ireland and the Hindu rites 
of the East is an interesting subject. It has 
been claimed that the Hindu triad Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, like Bael, Budh, and 
Grian of the Irish Druids, are nothing more, 
‘despite the compound mystification of their 
mythology, than one object, namely, the 
‘oun. 

The part taken by cows in Irish Mid- 
summer celebrations (mentioned in the In- 
troduction to ‘ Book of Rights’), which has 
an equivalent in ceremonies in Hindostan, 
Is said to have been performed with the 
view of conciliating the moon, which these 
animals represented, in order that that deity, 
which was also a type of the earth, like 
the Rhea of the Latins and Rae of the Irish, 
might grant a prosperous harvest. 


Lakshmi, the earth, moon, or goddess of 
prosperity, is frequently invoked in India 
as a cow: “ May the goddess who is Rud- 
rani, in a corporal form, and who is the 
beloved of Siva, assume the shape of a 
milech cow and procure me_ comfort.” 
Bulls and cows figure largely in Irish 
mythology. Other affinities between the old 
Druidical tenets of Britain and Ireland and 
the belief of a large part of the East may 
occur to your readers. 

WitiramM MacArruvr. 

Dublin. 


* Motiiwic.”’» — In a_ recent obituary 
notice of the late Mr. James Tangye The 
Western Morning News says: “ Leaving 
school in 1837, he went to the Copperhouse 
Foundry, Hayle, as molliwig, the boy at 
everybody’s call.” The word is quite a 
new one to me,and I thought it might be a 
novelty to others. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.A. 

Teignmouth. 


Mrs. Satmon’s Waxworks.—The tenth 
(1805) edition of ‘A Companion to all the 
Principal Places of Curiosity and Entertain- 
ment in and about London and West- 
minster’ provides the following description 
of “the objects of wonder and curiosity” 
then being exhibited at No. 17, Fleet Street : 


“Of Salinon’s Wax-Work. [Near Temple-bar, 
Fleet-Street ; 1s. each Person.) Here are a great 
variety of figures moulded in wax to the amount of 
about 200. Amongthem are: The fair princess Andro- 
meda, who was chained to a rock, to be devoured 
by a sea-monster. The chaste Susanna, and the 
two Elders. The magnificent tent of King Darius, 
who was taken by Alexander the Great; in it is 
seen his mother, queen, and children, &c. Margaret, 
Countess of Hannenburgh, said to have been de- 
livered of 365 children at a birth; occasioned by a 
rash wish of a poor woman. The chaste nuns of 
Collingham, who slit up their noses and upper lips 
to preserve their virgin vow, when the danes in- 
vaded this land. The brave Caractacus, who, to 
redeem his country from the bondage of the 
Romans, withstood a mighty army; being over- 
come, he was led in triumph to Rome. King Henry 
VILI. introducing Anne Bullen to court, to the 
great dislike of queen Katherine and Cardinal 
Wolsey. The death of Werter, attended by Char- 
lotte and her family. The British giant or King 
Arthur of the Round Table, whose body was found 
entire at Glastonbury 600 years after he was buried. 
Also the figures of several eminent and remarkable 
persons; as kings, queens, princes, princesses, 
actors, actresses, Kc.” 


It is possible the writer of this precious 
description preferred the marvellous to the 
merely authentic, but he provides a different 
version from that published in The Morn- 








| ing Herald (28 Jan., 1795). This is quoted 
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on p. 537 of ‘Fleet Street in Seven Cen- 
turies,’ by Mr. W. G. Bell, who also reprints 
an account contributed by ‘‘ Aleph” to The 
City Press. If I am not grievously mis- 
taken, this writer, Dr. W. Harvey of Lons- 
dale Square, was of an age that would only 
allow of his having seen the Waxworks 
when, on their final removal, they were 
exhibited at the corner of Water Lane. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


RicHARD CHAUSERE.—As this name, and 
the calling which it has been proved to 
indicate, is of uncommon occurrence, it is 
worth while to note every individual. 
Hence, in case the above person has not been 
noticed, I venture to mention his occurrence 
as one of twelve good men and true on an 
Ing. P.M. at Gloucester, 30 June, 1359; 
that is, ten years later than the decease of 
Richard Chaucer, the vintner of St. Martin’s. 

St. Crarr BapDDELEY. 


THE Prick or ‘THE Times.’ — The 
following is taken from The Bookseller of the 
25th of April :— 

“The price of The Times on and after Monday 
week, May 5, to the general public, will be reduced 
from 3d. to2d. The reduction has been in force 
for regular subscribers since February, 1911. The 
price at which The Times has been sold to the 
public at different times is as follows :—July 1, 
1796, 44d.; January 1, 1799. 6d.; May 22, 1809, 64d. ; 
September 1, 1815, 7/.; September 15, 1836, 5d. ; 
July 1, 1855, 4¢.; October 1, 1861, 3d.; May 5, 


1913, 2d.” 
F.C. J, 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


RIcHARDSONS OF Munster. — William 
Richardson of London, merchant, paid in 
501. for the Irish adventure in April and 
July, 1642, and in return drew a plot of 
land in the barony of Iffa and Offa in Tippe- 
rary. I should like to know if this William 
Richardson or any of his sons ever took 
possession of, or settled on, this land, and 
if so, at what period, and who are their 
descendants. 

Charles Richardson of London, fishmonger, 
advanced 201. in 1642 for the Irish adven- 
ture ; he died in May, 1645, and administra- 
tion was granted to Sarah, his relict. By 
an indenture of 18 Nov., 1645, between 
the late King[?] and Sarah Richardson of 
Stepney, the wardship of Thomas Richard- 
son, as son and next of kin to Charles 





Richardson, was granted to her, from which 
it appears he was Charles’s son and heir. 

Charles Richardson also subscribed 201. 
for houses and lands in Waterford in Septem- 
ber, 1644. 

Did this Thomas Richardson, son of 
Charles, settle in Waterford ? If so, where ? 
What was his descent, and to whom was 
he married ? Any information relating to 
the Munster Richardsons will be much 
appreciated. BALLYPOREEN. 

ew York City. 


‘*SCOLOPENDRA CETACEA.”’—This animal 
is described as follows in John Johnston’s 
‘Historia Naturalis de Piscibus et Cetis,’ 
1767, lib. v. p. 221 :— 

‘‘M#lianus solus...... ixerunt aliquando totum e 
mari caput. Narium pilos magne excelsitatis ap- 
parere, caudam riewteds atque locust latam con- 
spici, reliquum corpus aliquando in_ superficie 
zequoris spectari, et cum triremi juste magnitu- 
dinis conferri posse: Permultis pedibus, utrinque 
ordine sitis, tanquam ex scalmis appensis natare. 
Addunt inquit harum rerum periti ae fide digni, 
ipsos etiam fluctus ea natante leviter subsonare. 
Pro hac Cetacea Scolopendra, hanc, quam exprimi 
curavimus, Aldrovandus exhibet. Coda ad colorem 
ceruleum vergebat; ad latera tamen et in ventre 
nonnihil rufescebat.” 

The same book, tab. xliv., gives its 
figure, which differs from the one reproduced 
from KRondeletius in Gesner’s ‘ Historia 
Animalium,’ Frankfurt, 1604, p. 838. 

Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘An Account of 
Fishes, &c., found in Norfolk and on the 
Coast ’ relates briefly thus :— 

“*T have also observed a Scolopendra cetacea of 
about ten [inches] long, answering the figure in 
Rondeletius, which the mariners told me was taken 
in the seas” (his ‘ Works’ in ‘‘ Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library,”’ vol. iii. p. 325). 

Webster’s ‘ International Dictionary,’ s.v. 
‘Scolopendra,’ says: ‘‘2. A sea fish. [R.] 
Spenser.” 

What animal or animals were actually 
meant by these names? I am desirous 
of being acquainted with their modern 
scientific appellations. 

Kaibara’s ‘Materia Medica of Japan,’ 
1708, describes a venomous marine creature 
termed Mukade-kujira (literally, centipede- 
whale), which accords more or less with 
fElian’s account quoted above (see my letter 
on ‘The Centipede-Whale’ in Nature, 
vol. lvi., 1897). Nowadays there lives 
nobody in this part who has ever heard of 
even the name of such a fish. 

In his edition of lian, 1784, vol. ii. p. 432, 
Johann Gottlob Schneider ventured to 
associate the Scolopendra Cetacea with the 
Scolopendrous Millipede cast on rocks out 
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of the seas, which occurs in the epigrams 
of Theodorides and Antipater (see Mac- 
gregor’s ‘Greek Anthology,’ 1864, p. 232). 
But this latter name would seem really to 
point to a cetaceous skeleton, its enormous 
length and numerous ribs having been 
fancifully assimilated with a myriapod. 
Kumacusv Mrnakata. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


GEORGE WALKER, GOVERNOR OF LONDON- 
DERRY.—There is a tradition among the 
McCreas—anciently the MacRaes of Kin- 
tail—that this fighting ecclesiastic belonged 
to their family, and at one time used their 
name. I am anxious to find out whether 
the tradition is correct, and, if so, to ascer- 
tain Walker’s place in the McCrea pedigree, 
and the reason for his change of name. 
Was he, perhaps, a McCrea through the 
female line, or connected with the clan by 
marriage ? A number of MacRaes, leaving 
Scotland for the sake of their religion, were 
settled among the Presbyterian population 
of Lifford, co. Londonderry, and there, it is 
said, changed the spelling of their name. 
Replies may be sent to me direct. 

F. B. McCrea. 
48, Burton Court, S.W. 
[The ‘ D.N.B.’ says that the governor of London- 
derry was ‘‘ the son of George ‘Walker, a native of 
Yorkshire.” 


Retic OF A Foop OFFERING TO THE 
DerAp.—An ancient tradition and pagan 
custom of feeding the dead or reviving their 
memory is said to be still observed once a 
year in the celebrated cemetery of Pére- 
Lachaise in the capital of France, as stated 
in a recently published illustrative intro- 
duction to ‘Comparative Religion,’ by Dr. 
J. Estlin Carpenter. On p. 13 the author 
remarks :— 

* An annual feast for the dead still survives in 

the cakes and confectionery carried on All Souls’ 
Day to the graves of Pére Lachaise.” 
It seems desirable and worth noting to have 
this observance confirmed, and to learn that 
such a practice is indeed still surviving and 
widely spread, not only in that consecrated 
place, but elsewhere in France, Germany, 
Russia, and in other countries of the Western 
and Eastern Church. H. Kress, 


THE WIFE OF JAMES MoHR DRUMMOND. 
—Can any of your readers tell me the 
name of the wife of James Mohr Drum- 
mond (or MacGregor), well known to readers 
of ‘Rob Roy’ and Stevenson’s ‘ Catriona,’ 
the third son of the famous Rob Roy ? 

W. G. M. Hurcutson. 





DUKE OF NEWCASTLE AT Marston Moor. 
—I have somewhere seen it stated that at 
Marston Moor the Duke of Newcastle sat 
in his carriage, smoking his pipe. Can any 
one give me a reference ? 

G. L. APPERSON. 


Sr. Mary’s, ScarBoroucH. — To what 
monastic order was the church of St. Mary, 
Scarborough, formerly attached ? Popular 
guides state that the foundation was origin- 
ally Cistercian, but I cannot find it referred 
to in Gasquet’s ‘ English Monastic Life.’ 

A. H. Hupson. 


Morianp’s REsIDENCE.—Mr. Gilbey in 
his ‘ Life of Morland’ states that Morland 
after his marriage went to live in Pleasant 
Passage, Camden Town. Mr. Barrett in 
his ‘ Annals of Hampstead’ gives Morland’s 
address as Pleasant Row. Both localities 
exist. Which is the correct address ? 

MAvRICE JONAS. 


“ Preck.’—What is the derivation of 
the term ‘“ Pleck” as applied to certain 
localities, such as ‘‘ The Pleck,”’ Walsall, 
and ‘Old Pleck,’ Birmingham? and in 
what other parts of the country is this use 
found ? Wm. OAKLEY. 

Walsall. 

{The ‘N.E.D, states that pleck is the Middle 
English plecche, plecke, plek, *‘a small piece or spot 
of ground; a plot or plat; a small enclosure.” The 

uotations extend from the fourteenth century. 
The word is now dialectal. ] 


Rosertus PerKeES, CurruRGUS.—I shall 
be grateful for any information about 
Robert Perkes, who was practising as & 
surgeon in the reign of Queen Anne. Especi- 
ally do I want to know where he lived. 

SypnrEy H. Lone. 

37, St. Giles Street, Norwich. 


Two OLD-FASHIONED RomMANcES.—I have 
two old romances, called respectively ‘ The 
Black Monk; or, The Secret of the Grey 
Turret,’ and ‘ Villeroy ; or, The Horrors of 
Zindorf Castle.’ They were published about 
seventy or eighty years ago in weekly penny 
numbers, and illustrated by startling wood- 
cuts. 

I shall be exceedingly obliged if any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me any information 
as to the authorship of these two old books. 

G. A. YOUNG. 


STURMINSTER MARSHALL, DorsEetT.—Can 
any reader tell me if the large stone basin 
resting in the churchyard near the porch is 
the basin belonging to the ancient font of 
the church ? INQUIRER, 
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TOKENS: GerorGE III. anp George IV. 
—I have a thin yellowy-brown metal coin, 
or token, rather larger than a farthing of 
present date. Obverse, a stiff-looking head 
of (I presume) George III. in style of the 
Roman emperors—hair bound with a fillet 
of leaves with flowing ends to a ribbon bow 
at nape of neck. Inscription: GEORGIVS II. 
DEI GRATIA. Reverse, a shield divided 
into quarters. Lower left quarter bears a 
harp. Upper right bearings may be intended 
for shamrocks. The shield is surmounted by 
® royal crown. Inscribed IN MEMORY OF 
GOOD OLD TIMES 1790. 

Who issued this token? Has it any 
reference to the illness of George III. in 
1790, which was the beginning of his mental 
trouble later ? Is the designer known ? 


I have also a copper token, very well 
finished, size of our shilling, but thinner, 
Obverse has a massively moulded head of 
George IV., in which the retreating forehead 
from line of the nose is markedly shown, and 
thickly curling hair. Inscription: GEORGE 
IV. KING OF GREAT BRITAIN. Reverse, 
branches of yew (?) for mourning make a 
border, or are they laurels for kingship ? 
Inscribed in small capitals :— 

BORN 
AUGT 12. 1762 
DIED 
JUNE 26 . 1830 
wean 


LAMENTED. 


What is the history of this token ? 
Cur10-Box. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
If any correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
kindly furnish me with particulars of the 
following Stewards of the Westminster 
School Anniversary Dinners, I should be 
much obliged: (1) William Mitford of 
Berners Street, Steward 1781; (2) George 
Musgrave, Steward 1772; (3) Charles 
O’Hara, Steward 1771; (4) Col. John 
Ramsay of Queen Street, Mayfair, Steward 
1799; and (5) Francis Bushell Reaston of 
Queen Anne Street, Westminster, Steward 
1800. G. F. R. B. 


Tuomas Wapp1NG.—I shall be obliged if 
any of your readers can give me information 
regarding a Mr. Thomas Wadding and his 
wife who restored a convent in this town 
in the south of Spain. It was damaged at 
the time of the Lisbon earthquake. A 
marble slab in the chapel commemorates 
them. W. A. Mackay. 

Vifias de San Pedro, Huelva. 





SHAKESPEARE MONUMENT IN WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY.—In The Daily Journal for 
23 Feb., 1726, appeared the statement :— 

*““We are informed, that Mr. Rich, the Patentee 
of the New Play-House, designs to erect a Monu- 
ment in Westminster-Abbey, in Memory of Mr. 
Shakespear the Poet.” 

Was anything further heard of the project ? 
and was it the origin of the movement that 
secured, in 1740, by public subscription, 
the erection of the Shakspere monument 
in Poets’ Corner, executed by Kent and 
Scheemakers 7 ALFRED F. RosBsBIs. 


EDMUND CartTwRicHT.—In the Leeds 
Reference Library is a ‘“‘ Memoir of the Life, 
Writings, and Mechanical Inventions of 
Edmund Cartwright, D.D., F.R.S. | London 

| 1843,” of which the Preface is signed 
ee M. 8.” 

I should be glad to know whether the 
above is the only complete published life 
of Cartwright. I have examined both ‘ The 
Encyclopedia Britannica ’ and the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
The latter gives a short list of technical 
works that mention the inventor, along with 
a number of others. One would have 
expected to find a newer biography of that 
undoubted genius than one of 1843. 

J. W. Scorn. 

Leeds. 


GRILLION’s CLuB,— Can any of your 
readers inform me when this Club was 
started, who were the founders, and what 
was the qualification for membership? I 
have heard it stated on one hand that Lord 
Melbourne was its founder, and on the other 
that it was founded by a set of Christ Church 
men, of whom one was Dyke Acland. 

ALFRED GWYTHER. 


MatTHEW ARNOLD’s Porems.—lI shall be 
grateful if some one will be good enough 
to tell me: (1) for whom Arnold wrote his 
four-stanza poem ‘ Requiescat,’ beginning 

Strew on her roses, roses ; 
(2) who, in his ‘ Scholar-Gipsy ’ (stanza xix.), 
is the one 
Who....takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne ; 
And all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days. 

Kincs.Eey’s Pozms.—Where—if anywhere 
—is the ‘“ Airly Beacon” mentioned in 
Kingsley’s ballad of that name ? 

‘If NOT THE ROSE.” —I should be glad to 
know the correct version and source of the 
saying, ‘If I am not the rose, I have lived 
near it,’’ or words to that effect. 

C. B. WHEELER. 
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Epmonp Bravor. CAPTAIN R.N. (D. 1745). 
—It would be interesting to know if Sir 
J. K. Laughton could add any new facts to 
his sketch of Capt. Beavor (cf. ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
v. 70), particularly as to his identity and 
ancestry. It is said (ibid.) that he “ was 
made a lieutenant on 2 March, 1733/4,” 
but it appears that ‘“‘ the passing certificates 
do not give baptisms at this date.’”? Some 
particulars as. to Capt. Beavor’s naval 
services have been recovered from Admir- 
alty papers in the Public Record Office. 
In addition we have the following from 
Somerset House :— 

©9299 Jany., 1746. Administration of the goods» 
chattells, and credits of Edmund Beavor, late Com- 
mander of His Majesty’s Ship Strombelo and Fox, 
esquire, a batchelor, deceased, was granted to Ann 
Emmitt (wife of William Emmitt), the sister and 
Hyg kin of said deceased, being first sworn.”— 

The printed pedigrees of Beevor do not 
seem to mention him (cf., e.g., Burke’s 
‘Visitation of Seats and Arms,’ London, 
1855, vol. v. 2nd pt. pp. 13-16). E. B 


Dr. FOWLER OF YORK: NAME OF PAINTER 
WanTED.—Can any of your York readers 
inform me if a noted physician named Dr. 
Fowler lived there in the years 1750-1800 ? 
I believe he is mentioned in a ‘ Bijou Bio- 
graphy,’ written by a certain Gordon, pub- 
lished years later. Oval portraits now 
exist of Dr. Fowler and his wife. The 
doctor is habited in a crimson coat, with 
ruffles, and wears a grey wig; his wife is 
dressed in black with rose-coloured bows, and 
a lovely lace and lawn cap. Information 
may guide us to the painter. 

Witt1amM MERCER. 


Barret: BaREyTE.—Can any of your 
readers supply me with any details concern- 
ing a Barret (or Bareyte) who was Sheriff 
of London in 1309? Any hints as to how 
I am to obtain information would also be 
of use to me, as I am unused to such research, 
and may overlook sources of information 
which would be well known to the experi- 
enced genealogist. 

Tuomas F, Barratt, Jun. 

Bell-Moor, Hampstead Heath. 

{The querist might write to our contributor Dr. 
R. R. SHARPE, Records Clerk, at the Guildhall. ] 


COLLECTION OF TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS 
AT THE LONDON INsTITUTION.—It is pretty 
generally known that the London Institution 
possessed a very fine collection of tracts 
and pamphlets, and a catalogue of a portion 
of them (A-F), occupying 658 pp., was 
issued in 1840. Is the ultimate destination 








of this portion of the library settled yet ? 
A few months back it was rumoured that 
the Guildhall Library would probably ac- 
quire them, but I cannot learn if this has 
been confirmed or negatived. 

W. B. GERISH. 


‘THe PutrosopHer’s Scares.’—I shall 
be much obliged if any of your readers will 
inform me where I can find a poem entitled 
‘The Philosopher’s Scales.’ 

(Mrs.) 8. C. DENMAN. 

Tudor Lodge, Ramsgate. 





Replies. 


THE DATE-LETTERS OF OLD PLATE, 
(11 S. vii. 289, 338.) 


THE work of Mr. C. Octavius Morgan upon 
this subject began at a meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Bristol, 1 Aug., 
1851, when he made some remarks upon the 
assay- and year-marks used by goldsmiths 
(see Archceol. Journal, vol. viil. p. 330, 
1851). He published the results of his 
labours in <Archeol. Journal, vol. ix. 
pp. 126, 231, 313 (1852), and in vol. x. 
p. 33 (1853). These articles were not issued 
with any separate title-page, but some were 
put together in cloth covers as a thin book. 
The first two articles are upon ‘ The Assay- 
Marks on Gold and Silver Plate.’ The 
third deals with provincial towns, and the 
fourth is called 

“Table of the Annual Assay Office Letters used 
in the marking plate from the earliest period of 
their use to the present time, together with a refer- 
ence to the various pieces of ancient plate which 
have been adopted as authorities for the same, by 
C. Octavius Morgan, M.P., F.S.A. London, Pub- 
lished at the Office of the Institute, 26, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall East.” Mr. Octavius Morgan died 
at The Friars, Newport, Mon., 5 August, 1888. 

Since 1853 the following books, &c., 
have been issued on the same subject :— 

1860. W. Chaffers published ‘A Chronological 
List of London Plate-Marks’ on a folio sheet. 

1865. Chaffers’s sheet of marks blossomed into a 
book, which has many times since been reprinted. 

1872. Alfred Lutschaunig, the Manager of the 
Liverpool Assay Office, issued ‘The Book of Hall- 
Marks; or, Manual of Reference for the Gold- and 
Silversmith. Lllustrated with forty-six plates 
showing the hall-marks of the different Assay towns 
of the United Kingdom’ &c. London, John 
Camden Hotten. This is a useful little book, with 
excellent plates, and much information. 

1878. Wilfred Joseph Cripps issued his ‘Old 
English Plate ..... its Makers and Marks, with 
improved tables of the date-letters used in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Founded upon the 
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papers and tables of C. Octavius S. Morgan, F.R.S., 
F.S.A.’ In the tirst edition of this book it is 
stated that ‘‘to Octavius Morgan, whose own 
work forms the most significant part of this 
volume, and to whose aid the rest owes its chief 
interest, the following pages are with very sincere 
regard scribed.” he present edition of Mr. 
Cripps’s book is the ninth, and it has 2,600 fac- 
similes of plate-marks. The dedication to Mr. 
Morgan does not appear in it. 

1905. Charles James Jackson issued his most 
exhaustive work, ‘ English Goldsmiths and their 
Marks: a history of the goldsmiths and plate- 
makers of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
over 11.000 marks reproduced in facsimile from 
authentic examples of plate, and tables of date- 
letters and other hall-marksemployed in the Assay 
Offices of the United Kingdom,’ by Charles James 
Jackson, F.S8.A., of the Middle Temple. Barrister- 
at-Law, London (Macmillan & Co.), 1905. This 
is by far the most complete and authentic 
book upon the subject, and, as far as plate- 
marks go, it will be many years before it can be 
superseded ; indeed, it is difficult to seein what 
way it can ever be equalled even. No praise can 
be too high for this excellent work. 


A useful eg was published about ten years 
ago by William Redman, of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
entitled ‘ Hall-Marks Illustrated, 1560 to 1915.’ 
Its price is sixpence, and it is good value for that 
amount. It is undated. Sold by William Red- 
man, 132, St. Stephen’s Road, Bradford. 


A. L. HuMPHREYS, 
187, Piccadilly, W. 





Tuomas Exxiis OWEN (11 S. v. 90).—The 
Rev. Thomas Ellis Owen was the son of 
“William Owen, Esq.,” ‘‘ mercer,” of 
Conway, and ‘Margaret Elis his wife.” 
According to an old Family Bible register, 
he was born on 25 Feb., 1765, and not in 
1764, as stated in the ‘D.N.B.’ He was 
the eldest of his parents’ many children, 
and was baptized in Conway parish church 
by ‘‘Owen Jones, Vicar,” on ‘ March 25, 
1765” (‘Conway Parish Registers,’ pub- 
lished in 1900). 

He married (27 May, 1791) Harriott, 
daughter of Robert Chester, Esq., of Bush 
Hall, Herts, and of the Middle Temple. 
She was born 17 June, 1764, and died 3 March, 
1832, and was buried, in accordance with her 
own request, with her husband—who had 
predeceased her by eighteen years—at 
Llanfairisgaer. They had several children, 
two of whom became clergymen. Their 
third child, the Rev. Henry Owen, M.A. 
(b. 17 Oct., 1796, and d. May, 1890), was 
Rector of Llangefni, Anglesea, for many 
years. He published a small book of ser- 
mons in the vernacular on ‘ Regeneration,’ 
in his early days. Their fifth child, the Rev. 
Thomas Cesar Owen, B.A. (b. 19 Oct., 





1804; d. 28 Dec., 1883), was for many years 
Rector of Llanbedrog, Carnarvonshire. 

The Rev. T. E. Owen died on 1 Dec., 
1814, and was buried, in accordance with 
his expressed wish, in Llanfairisgaer, that 
his remains might be in the same graveyard 
as those of his great friend John Griffith, 
of Llanfair Hall, who had just predeceased 
him. Mr. Griffith was Sheriff of Carnarvon: 
shire in 1813-14. Dr. Johnson visited 
Llanfair Hall and the Griffiths while 
travelling in North Wales in 1774, in com- 
pany with the Thrales (vide their published 
Diaries of that tour, under dates 21 Aug. 
et seq.). 

The son, the Rev. T. Cesar Owen, about 
thirty years ago, placed a small brass 
tablet on the wall inside the old church at 
Llanfairisgaer. in memory of his parents. 
This tablet still remains, and confirms the 
accuracy of the above statements. 

T. LiEcHip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


*Goop Fripay”’ In WELSH AND IRISH 
(11 S. vii. 267).—The Irish word céasta in 
** Aoine an Chéasta”’ is not derived from 
ceisd, a question, but from the O.I. verb 
céssim. M.I. césaim, which Windisch trans- 
lates ‘“‘ich leide’’ in his ‘ Worterbuch.’ 
Whitley Stokes in ‘ Fel. Oen.’ gives “‘ patior,”’ 
and for céssad, ‘‘passio”; Zeuss in his 
‘Gramm. Celt.,’ 478, gives for tré a chéstu, 
** per passiones ejus ”’; and Dr. Atkinson in 
his ‘Pass. and Hom. from the Leabhar 
Breac’ equates do-céasbar-st with “‘ whom 
ye crucified.” ‘‘ Aoine an Chéasta”’ there- 
fore means “the Friday of the Passion ” 
or “the Friday of the Crucifixion,” and 
this is the meaning in which it is understood 
in all the Irish-speaking districts. The word 
ceasadh (without the accent on the e) given 
in McBain’s ‘ Dict.’ is from a different word, 
viz., M.I. cess, “sorrow,” and cessim, “TI 
grumble or complain,” which Stokes derives 
from the I.E. root kvas, whence Lat. “‘queror”’ 
and “ questus,”’ to complain. 

T. O’Nerzt LANE. 

Tournafulla, co. Limerick. 


Following the note of my good friend 
Dr. Kress, I may add that in the Slavonic 
languages the name is “great Friday” 
(Russian velikaya piatnitsa, Cech veliky 
patek). Easter in Russian is “bright 
Sunday ” (svetloye Voskresenie), in Cech 
“oreat night” (Velikonoce), and in South 
Slav tongues “great day” (Velikden). 

Francis P, MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 
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A CUMBERLAND Sone (11 S. vii. 289).— 
This song was composed by Robert Ander- 
son, ‘* the Cumberland Bard,’’ who was born 
at Carlisle in 1770, where he died in 1833. 
In the complete edition of ‘ Anderson’s 
Cumberland Ballads,’ published at Wigton 
some years after the poet’s death (no date is 
given), the song appears on pp. 14 and 15, 
and consists of five stanzas, each followed 
by a few lines of “ patter.” It is entitled 
‘Watty,’ and is far too long to quote in 
these pages. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to give the opening stanza, which is as 
follows :— 

If you ax whear I come frae, I say the Fell Seyde, 

Where fadder, an mudder, an honest fwok beyde ; 

An my sweetheart, O bliss her! she thowt nin 
leyke me, 

For when we shuik hans, the tears gush’d frae 

her e’e: 

Says I, ‘‘I mun e’en git a spot if I can; 
But whatever beteyde me, Ill think o’ thee, Nan!” 
The word “spot” is defined in the Glossary 
as ‘“‘ a place of service.” 

Joun T. Curry. 


This will be found in ‘Ballads in the 
Cumberland Dialect,’ chiefly by R. Anderson, 
Cockermouth, 1870, p. 50. 

R. OxrrivER HESLopP. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


A LETTER oF Scort’s: ‘‘ Mutatr”’ (118. 
vil. 145, 258).— For Jacobite songs see 
Peter Buchan’s ‘ Prince Charles and Flora 
Macdonald’ (‘‘ Herd’s Collection ” of 1776) ; 
and Johnson’s Musical Museum, the first 
number of which appeared in 1787, being 
an effort to preserve the songs and music 
of Scotland, in which the publisher and 
editor was assisted by Robert Burns, then 
but little known. Jacobite songs form 
a section in ‘The Illustrated Book of 
Scottish Songs from the Sixteenth to the 
Nineteenth Century,’ published by Nathaniel 
Cooke, Milford House, Strand, 1854. 

WittiaAmM MacARrrTuHor. 

Dublin. 


THE [Ron Mask: A “ Femrnist’’ THEORY 
(11 S. vi. 428)—Eugene Lawrence has an 
article in Harper's New Monthly Magazine 
of June, 1871 (vol. xliii.), on ‘ The Man in the 
Iron Mask.’ On p. 106 the author says :— 

“Tt might be suggested that the prisoner was 
a@ woman: some victim of Madame de Mainte- 
non’s jealousy ; some noble associate of Brin- 
villiers or Fouquet. There seems scarcely suffi- 
cient positive evidence to indicate even the sex 
of the prisoner.” 

EpwarpD DENHAM. 

New Bedford, Mass. 





Signs oF THE FirTEEN Last Days or 
THE WoRLD (11 S. vii. 266).—I may supple- 
ment my note by adding that in the Tal- 
mudical treatise ‘ Sanhedrin,’ cap. ‘ Chelek,’ 
p- 97, quoted in Bartolocci, ‘ Bibl. Magna 
Rabbinica,’ iv. 51, are enumerated seven 
signs that were to precede the coming of the 
Messiah, but these are quite different from 
those which Jerome is said to have found 
in books of Jews. J. T. F. 


Apart from the absence of details of the 
stained window in All Saints’, York, I am 
inclined to reply in the negative to your 
learned correspondent’s query. Yet inas- 
much as the subject-matter per se possesses 
a wide interest, I trust I may be permitted 
to put on record all available “negative ”’ 
evidence. 

With the exception of one citation 
from the Talmud to be referred to later, 
I have found no direct evidence of 
Simoneem or signs of that kind in the 
writings of the Hebrews; moreover, if 
such be in existence, it may with confidence 
be declared that they are far from being 
“horrible.” If we abide by the axioms 
governing this and kindred matters in the 
Talmud (‘ Megillah’ 25 and elsewhere), we 
must believe that the “signa quindecim 
horribilia de fine mundi” existed only in 
the fruitful imagination of the author of 
‘The Pricke of Conscience.’ Presumably— 
I say presumably because the evidence is 
very shadowy—the only books of an esoteric 
type available at that time to Jerome, 
which specifically treat of Gnosticism, Kab- 
bala, and Sodouth (mysteries), are the 
‘Sepher Yetzirah’ (‘Creation’) and one or 
two doubtful Midrashic books, attributed to 
Rabbi Shimmon Ben Yechuee, the leading 
Kabbalist of his age, whose intrepidity in 
denouncing the consular power nearly cost 
him his life. The first century of the Christian 
era was a brilliant one for Kabbala. It pro- 
duced Rabbi Akiba, the finest intellect 
of the post-Biblical era, if the praises of 
his contemporaries are trustworthy ; Rabbi 
Myer, who retired from the study of it a 
sadder man; and lastly, that freelance 
Elisha Ben Avuya, known subsequently as 
‘ Acher”’ or ‘‘the Stranger,’’ because he 
lost his balance, and went “all to pieces,” 
through overstudy and searching into things 
beyond mortal power (‘ Chagiga’ 15). It is 
sad to think of the fate of this genius and 
of his luminous legal decisions, scattered all 
over the Talmud, from which he derives no 
other glory than a barren anonymity, for 
they are always referred to as acheirim omru 
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(strangers say). Of all these leaders in Kab- | not drawn from Rabbinical or Kabbalistic 


bala, Akiba alone “‘came out of Paradise ”’ 
with no loss of intellect or esteem, due 
mainly to his wonderfully buoyant and 
sunny nature (‘ Maccoth ’ 24). 

Jerome, being no exception to the rule, 
had a learned Rabbi for preceptor, who 
took him over the normal curriculum, viz., 
the Torah, the Mishna, and sundry Midra- 
shim. Beyond that, it is highly improbable 
that any Hebrew scholar in that age would 
have risked his happiness, as well as his 
life (‘ Ketuboth’ 111, ‘ Pesachim’ 54), in 
expounding to an outsider like Jerome 
theosophic doctrines, and the Sodouth, 
which were explicity forbidden to be divulged 
to any one inside the community below the 
status of a chacham or wise man (‘ Succah ’ 
28, ‘ Berachoth’ 55, ‘ Pesachim’ 49, ‘Sab- 
bath’ 77, and ‘ Yebamoth’ 63). If Jerome 
had such a preceptor, probably he was a 
native of Galilee, trained in the particular 
hermeneutics of the famous seminary in 
Tiberias (‘ Chagiga’ 13), where there was 
for many generations an illustrious band of 
Agadists (mystics and Gnostics), attracted 
thither by the generous enthusiasms inspir- 
ing its ‘leaders,’ in whom was enkindled 
an abiding passion for the esoteric charms of 
gematria and the lawful Simoneem, such as 
** Deash-Iddash,” &c. (‘ Pesachim’ 119), 
and for a theosophie interpretation of 
Biblical themes, which they handled with 
bewildering dexterity. Here much of the 
weird poetry and romance which clothe 
the cold interiors of the Halachah were 
continuously being rewoven, to be recast 
later by those hard-shelled Rabbis of 
Pumbaditha and Neherdea, whose spirits 
had been steeped in the colder springs of 
realism and jurisprudence. These were 
known as Perushim, literally Expounders. 
Rigid scholars though they were, it is fair 
to remember that they loved the play of 
the imagination, taking care only to restrict 
it to its proper sphere. 

It is proper to interpolate here that 
neither the book of ‘ Yetzirah’ nor the 
‘Zohar’ is accepted by recognized autho- 
rities, such as Graetz or Weiss, as being 
other than of a date much later than the 
age of Jerome or Ireneus; so that it may 
reasonably be affirmed that any evidence 
favourable to the existence of ‘ the signs ”’ 
aforesaid is extremely remote. If those 
who are learned in the Church writings 
should be able to produce any, it will prove to 
be quite opposed to the spirit and teachings 
of the Rabbis, and may be taken to present 
a distorted version of current ideas, one 





sources at all. 

The exception alluded to above is the 
following. In order to while away the 
tedium of a long journey one summer’s day,. 
Rabbi Joshua, we are told (‘ Chagiga’ 14),. 
volunteered to initiate his companion, Rabbi 
José the Priest, into the higher principles 
of theosophy (Mangasay Mercovah) No 
sooner was the Rabbi well launched upon 
his perilous voyage than the bright skies 
became threateningly overclouded and tem- 
pestuous, and were seemingly shaped “ into 
a sign resembling an archer’s bow.” 

Coupled with many similar illustrations 
(‘Suceah ’ 28 and elsewhere), this anecdote 
points clearly to the exclusive attitude 
assumed by the Rabbins in respect of the 
persons admitted into the arcana of the: 
Sodouth, and to the precautions they adopted’ 
to safeguard and restrict the study of them. 
Even so apocryphal a writer as Ben Sira 
(‘ Chagiga ’ 13) is drawn upon in order to 
utter a solemn note of warning: ‘‘ What is 
beyond thy comprehension, thou shalt not: 
investigate; what is impenetrable, leave 
undisturbed. Concern thyself with things. 
permitted, and dabble not in magic or the 
mysterious.” Among these the date of the 
end of the world and the coming of the 
Messiah (‘ Ketuboth’ 111) are specifically 
referred to, there and elsewhere in the Tal- 
mud. M. L. R. BRESLAR. 

Percy House, South Hackney, N.E. 


THE WRECK OF THE Royat GrorcGE (11 8. 
vi. 110, 176, 374, 436, 496; vii. 36, 77, 113, 
158, 195, 276, 297).—As the interest in the 
above does not flag, I venture to add one 
other item. Many attempts were made to 
raise the vessel, but without success, until 
the year 1839—then only in pieces. Sappers 
and miners, under the direction of Col, 
Pasley, were engaged in the work, and in six 
seasons effected the entire removal of the 
submerged vessel, operations being con- 
cluded in the summer of 1844. From the 
topographical notes in Butcher & Co.’s 
‘Portsmouth Directory, 1874-5,’ I cull the 
following incident :— 

‘“‘Whilst diving operations were in progress & 
pair of rival divers contended for the same piece of 
wreck timber. A scuffle ensued, in which Corporal 
Jones kicked out the eye, or lens, of Private 
Girvan’s helmet, who would have been drowned 
had he not instantly signalled to be brought to the 
surface.” 

One of the guns recovered from the 
wreck stands at the entrance of the 
Pembroke Gardens, Portsmouth. 

F. K, PR, 
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AuTHors WANTED (ll S, vii, 251).— 
The line 

What horrid silence doth assail my ear ? 
is either a parody or else an imperfect recol- 
lection of the seventh line of Dryden’s 
* Astrea Redux ’ :— 

An horrid stillness first invades the ear. 

L. R. M. STRAcHAN. 


Heidelberg. 


“SCALING THE HENNERY”: ‘‘ MOUSE 
Buttock” (11 S. vii. 110, 257).—I am 
obliged to St. Swirxtn for his illuminating 
reply to my query. 

I note in The Academy of 5 April that 
*‘hennery ”’ is stated to be used by farmers 
in Staffordshire and Warwickshire. It was 
in that journal and in The Oxford Times that 
my attention was first directed to these 
curious expressions. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Earty Raitway TRAVELLING (11 S. vii. 
109, 193, 271, 313)—I have a distinct 
recollection that my grandmother was in 
the habit of travelling by rail in her carriage 
from London to the seaside in or about the 
year 1862. CECIL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzum Club. 


LAmB’s CHAPEL, LONDON (11 S. vi. 291, 
357, 435; vii. 51)—The following notice 
appeared in The London Evening Post, 
No. 2862, Tuesday. 11 March, 1746 :— 

‘** St. James’s upon the Wall, or Lamb’s Chapel, 
near Cripplegate, London, belonging to the Wor- 
shipful Company of Clothworkers : 

““Whereas many of the former Clergymens 
Widows have taken away the Marriage Registers 
for their Benefit, to get the usual Fees for search- 
ing: If any Person can produce the authentick 
Register of 1683, and give Notice to Mr. David 
Garret, the present Clerk, upon producing the 
same, they shall be handsomly rewarded.”’ 

The chapel was one of the “ lawless’’ 
churches, and a place of great resort for 
clandestine marriages. 

The human remains from Lamb’s Chapel 
were deposited, in 1873, in a erypt under 
the tower of the demolished church of All 
Hallows Staining, Mark Lane. 


Rev. Joun Huvrtcurns (10 S. xi. 409; 
il 8. iv. 259).—He edited ‘‘ Select Psalms 
and Hymns, for the Use of the Parish Church 
of St. Botolph without Aldersgate, London. 
Printed for the benefit of the Ward School,” 
16mo, London, 1790. Two copies of the 
book are preserved in the British Museum 
Library, press-marks 1018. K. 19 (2); 3433. 
bb. 1 (1). DANIEL HIPWELL. 

84, St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 





Henry Morris (11 S. vii. 287).—Some 
of the dates given at this reference do not 
agree with those stated in the ‘ Victoria 
History of Lancashire,’ vol. vi. p. 452. 
His name appears in the registers as early 
as 1638, and as curate in 1653. He did not 
die in 1653. He was alive in 1664, when, 
on 13 June, as Curate of Burnley, he 
certified twelve marriage licences (‘ Chester 
Marr. Lic.,’ vol. v. p. 112, Record Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire). R. S. B. 


“‘ FOUR SQUARE HUMOURS”’ (11S. vii. 287). 
—TI take “‘ square’’ here to mean quarrelsome, 
wrangling, opposing. See ‘Square’ in the 
‘Century Dictionary.’ Shakespeare uses 
‘square’ for “ quarrel ” in two or three places 
The four humours are, I suppose, the four 
cardinal humours of ancient physicians : the 
blood, choler, phlegm, and melancholy. 

W. H. PINcHBECE. 


‘‘TTTE-DHANDU,” INDIAN Game (ll 8. 
vii. 308).—Jti-dandda@ is the Mahratta name 
for the game usually known in Northern 
India as Gulli-dandad, which is identical 
with the European tip-cat. Jt? or gulli is 
the ‘cat,’ or short piece of stick which is 
struck by the longer one, the dandd@. 

EMERITUS. 


AN EVELYN Query (11 8S. vii. 269).— 
No peer of any sort was buried in West- 


minster Abbey in 1641. See Chester’s 
‘ Westminster Abbey Registers,’ pp. 135-6. 
G. F. R. B. 


PoreM WANTED (11 S. vii. 308).—The poem 
inquired for is ‘Dear Speckle-back,’ by 
Miss Sheridan Carey. It is a long one, of 
sixty-two quatrains, but I well remember 
that it did not seem too long to me, in the 
far-off days when I first knew it. It is in 
the first volume of ‘ The Playmate ’ (published 
by Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond Street), a 
book immeasurably superior to most of the 
juvenile publications of its day—or ours ; 
and dates from 1847. 

Howarp 8. PEARSON. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11S. vii. 270).—1. Possibly Richard Lamar 
Bisset, s. Robert, of Isle of Madeira, arm. 
Christ Church, matric. 17 Oct., 1777, aged 16. 


CARISBROOKE CasTLE, I.W.: WATER- 
WHEEL (11 8S. vii. 269).—Possibly the follow- 
ing references may be helpful: W. Beattie, 
Journal Archeol. Assoc., xi. 193-205. P. G. 
Stone, F.S.A., Proc. Soc. Antiq., 2nd ser., 
xvi. 409-11. A. R. Bay Ley. 
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INSCRIPTION IN ParisH CHURCH oF ST. | 
Mary, LiANratR-WATERDINE (11 S. vi. 
10, 94).—Has a proper and legible facsimile 
ever been published of this mysterious 
inscription on the Communion rails? I 
have seen the reproduction, in a Church 
paper, mentioned in the cutting quoted by 
Cross -CROSSLET, but it is of too minute 
size to be of any value to Indian scholars. 
I would suggest, in addition to a larger 
reproduction, that the vestry books of the 
church should be searched, as also the ar- 
chives of the diocese, since a faculty must 
have been obtained before the inscription 
could be placed on Communion rails. The 
views of the present vicar, or his predecessors 
if available, would be of service. Members 
of the Asiatic Society, I understand—Col. 
Leigh of Bath and Mr. H. B. Woodhouse of 
Plymouth—are each pursuing lines of in- 
vestigation ; their views, when obtained, 
will be read with deep interest by students. 

Wiru1aAM MacArtuour. 

Dublin. 


EARLIEST AGE OF KNIGHTHOOD : ARTHUR 
oF Brirrany (11 8S. vii. 308).—An exami- 
nation, where possible, into the ages of 
the various Knights of the Bath made at the 
Coronation of some of our kings, or at the 
creation of the various Princes of Wales, will, 
I think, show that many of the young scions 
of the nobility thus honoured were under 
age—some, indeed, mere boys at the time; 
e.g., at the Coronation of Edward VI. Lord 
Scrope’s son and heir was but 13 years old, 
Lord Hastings was 10 or 11, the Duke of 
Suffolk and his brother either 12 and 10 or 
10 and 8 respectively, and so on. Upon 
such occasions it was, I believe, generally 
sought that the new K.B.’s should, as nearly 
as possible, be of the same age as the Prince. 

Some time back the lamented G. E. C.., 
when compiling his Marsh genealogy, drew 
my attention to a very curious instance of 
knighthood at early age. Thomas Marsh— 
son of Thomas Marsh of Cambridgeshire, 
and afterwards of Hackney, by his wife 
Dorothy, daughter and heiress of James 
Horsey of MHonnington, Warwickshire— 
was baptized at Hackney 24 Sept., 1648, and | 
knighted in 1661, when a boy of 13. He! 
matriculated at Wadham _ Coll., 





Oxon, | 
29 Aug., 1664, aged 15, being then described | 
as a knight, and was buried at South Mimms | 
from Hackney, 31 Dec., 1677. He is not | 
included in any known printed list of knights, | 
but his knighthood is undoubted. | 

Arthur of Brittany performed homage to | 


King John as Duke of Normandy. The! 


suzerainty of Brittany was given to Duke 
Rollo by King Charles the Simple as far back 
as about 912, and was held all down by his 
successors. W. D. Pink. 


I translate the following from the Yeare 
Book of 7 Henry IV., p. 7, plea 5 :— 

Thirning, J.: 1 have heard that when a lord has 
a son and takes him to be baptized,.as soon as he is 
baptized the lord takes his sword and makes him a 
knight, and says, ‘‘ Be a good knight, for a good 
esquire you will never be.” 

W. C. BoLianp. 


Smueetinc Poems (11 8S. vii. 309).-— 
Mr. R. M. Hoge will find three smuggling 
songs in ‘ Modern Street Ballads,’ by John 
Ashton (Chatto & Windus, 1888). They are 
‘The Smuggler’s Bride, ‘The Female 
Smuggler,’ and ‘ The Poor Smuggler’s Boy.’ 
This last I took down in September, 1912, 
from the singing of an old man in Haslemere, 
Surrey. My version is much the same as 
Mr. Ashton’s, but has the added chorus :— 
“Then pity, I pray, and give me employ, 

a think on an orphan,” cried the poor smuggler’s 

D0y. 

After the last verse the chorus goes :— 

So no more will I wander or seek for employ, 

But will tell the good fortune of a poor smuggler’s 
boy. 

The song is an uninspired production, to 

say the least of it. I have not met ‘The 

Attack on Dover Gaol.’ 

My friend Mr. J. W. Layard took down a 
song called ‘The Smuggler’ at Abinger, 
Surrey, about a month ago. The first 
verse runs :— 

[To] the village that skirted the sea 

The exciseman one midsummer came, 

But prudence, betwixt you and me, 
Forbids me to mention his name. 

Young Richard he chanced for to spy, 

A tub on his napper he bore, 

Six gallons of brandy or nigh— 

And where’s there a head could bear more? 

No doubt there are an endless number of 
smuggling songs, but I do not recall any 


articularly good ones. 
a4 alin Ioto A. WILLIAMS. 


The words of ‘The Poor Smuggler’s Boy ’ 
will be found in ‘ Modern Street Ballads,’ 
by J. Ashton, and also in The Invicta Maga- 
zine by C. J. Redshaw. ‘The Smuggler’s 
Bride’ is printed in ‘ Highways and Byes 
ways of Kent,’ by W. Jerrold ; and ‘ The 
Attack on Dover Gaol’ in_ English’s 
‘Smuggling Reminiscences of Old Folke- 
stone.’ ‘Modern Street Ballads’ also con- 
tains ‘ The Female Smuggler.’ 
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I should be glad to know of any other 
references to smuggling songs and poems. 


Did the Catnach Press publish any ? 
oH. WwW, 


In English’s ‘ Reminiscences of Old Folke- 
stone Smugglers,’ by an Old Folkestoner, 
p. 28, will be found ‘The Attack on Dover 
Gaol.’ The compiler states :— 

** This memorable attack on Dover gaol was com- 
memorated by a song, as many similar incidents 
were in those days, and from the lips of an old 
lady, then eighty years of age, it was told to me as 
follows :— 

We smuggling boys are merry boys, 
Sometimes here and sometimes there ; 
No rent nor taxes do we pay, 
But a man-of-war is all our fear. 
*T was on the 21st of May, 
As you will understand, 
We sailed out of Boulogne Bay, 
Bound for the English land.” 
And so on; altogether ten verses. 
R. J. Fynmore. 


Sandgate. 


Hoster LANE, West SMITHFIELD (11 S. 
vii. 249, 333).—The earliest mention I can 
find of Hosier Lane is in 1328, in the will of 
Albreda de Appleby, which contains a 
bequest to Emma, daughter of Adam de 
Drayton, of “a shop in the lane called 
Hosiereslane ” (‘Calendar of Wills, Court 
of Hustings,’ vol. i. p. 332). Although the 
situation of the lane is not given in the 
Calendar, it seems more than probable that 
the lane here mentioned is the Hosier Lane 
in West Smithfield, because we find that 
Roger de Appleby by his will in 1314 gave 
to his wife Albreda “rents and other tene- 
ments in the suburb of London in the parish 
of St. Sepulchre,”’ and it is in this parish that 
Hosier Lane, West Smithfield, is situated. 

But in any case there are several other 
bequests of tenements, &c., in Hosier Lane, 
in the parish of St. Sepulchre, recorded in 
the ‘Calendar of Wills’ between the years 
1332 and 1350. which furnish abundant 
evidence that the lane was a place of con- 
siderable resort even so long ago as the four- 
teenth century ; and in the earliest maps of 
London which have come down to us, viz., 
those of the sixteenth century, the houses 
appear to be as closely packed together in 
the lane as they are at the present day. 

Stow, in his ‘Survey of London’ (ed. 
1603, p. 82), says: ‘‘ The Hosiers of olde 
time in Hosier lane neare vnto Smithfield, 
are since removed into Cordwayner streete ”’ ; 
and it is interesting to note in support of 
this statement that John de Flaunden, a 
* hosyere,”’ had tenements in “‘ Holebourne ”’ 


| 








and ‘ Hosyereslane”’ in West Smithfield 
in 1332 (‘ Cal. Wills, Ct. Hust.,’ i. 379). 

Strype in his edition of Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ 
published in 1720, does not give a very 
favourable account of the lane, although it 
is evident from his statement that the houses 
were old, and that at that date they had not 
been lately rebuilt :— 

‘* Hosier Lane comes out of Cow Lane, and runs 
into Smithfield. A Place not over well built or 
inhabited, having all old Timber Houses. This 
Place is of a great resort during the time of Bartho- 
lomew Fair. All the Houses being generally made 
publick for Tipling and leud sort of People.”— 
Strype’s Stow, ed. 1720, vol. i. bk. iii. 284. 

It would appear from these records that 
the lane has been continuously inbabited 
and resorted to as a place of trade from 
the early part of the fourteenth century, if 
not earlier; and it is extremely interesting 
to obtain a hint as to the possible date of 
its rebuilding in later times, and of the 
erection of the old timber houses mentioned 
by Strype. It is possible that this rebuild- 
ing (if it was carried out thoroughly) might 
account for the suggested increase in the 
trade and popularity of the lane in 1614. 

I, I. GREAVES. 


OLD-TIME CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND STORIES 
(11 S. vii. 310).—In addition to the two 
books you mention by the late Andrew 
Tuer, Mr. GERISH may perhaps like to, 
know of the following :— 

‘Books for Children’ (Quarterly Review, vol. vii- 
pp. 54-83), 1842. 

‘Chap - Book Literature’ (Chambers’s Journal, 
1855, pp. 1-4). 

" *Chap-Books’ (Chambers’s Journal, 1862, pp. 72- 


it). 

‘Some Humorous Chap-Books’ (Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, 1881, pp. 657-60). : 

‘Children’s Books’ (Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxiv. 
pp. 1-26), 1844. 

Dodd (Catherine), ‘Some Aspects of Children’s 
— ? (National Review, vol. xliv. pp. 846-52), 

a4 


Dodd (Catherine), ‘Some Old School - Books” 
(National Review, vol. xlv. pp. 1006-14), 1905. 

Ferguson (R. 8.), ‘On the Collection of Chap- 
Books in the Bibliotheca Jacksoniana in Tullie 
House, Carlisle’ (7'’ransactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society, vol. xiv. p. 1, 1898; vol. xvi. p. 56, 1900). 

Field (Mrs. EK. M.), ‘The Child and his Book’ 
(Wells Gardner, 1891). The history and progress 
of children’s literature in England. 

Hawthorne (Julian), ‘Literature for Children’ 
(North American Review, vol. exxxviii. pp. 383- 
396), 1884. 

Page (H. A.), ‘Children and Children’s Books” 
(Contemporary Review, vol. xi. pp. 7-26), 1869. 

Salmon (Edward), ‘Literature for the Little 
Ones’ (Nineteenth Century, vol. xxii. pp. 563-80), 
887. 
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Tallentyre (S. G.), ‘The Road to Knowledge a 
Hundred Years Ago’ (Cornhill Magazine, vol. 
Ixxxii. pp. 815-27), 1900. 

Thackeray (William Makepeace), ‘On some IIlus- 
trated Children’s Books’ (Fraser’s Magazine, vol. 
Xxxiii. pp. 495-502). 1846. 

Waters (Alice), ‘Some Old Children’s Bvoks’ 
a Magazine, vol. xv.‘ pp. 32-40, illustrated), 





ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 


Six articles on this subject, by Mrs. 
Berkeley of Cotheridge Court, Worcester, 
appeared in The Evesham Journal in 1907 
(Notes and Queries columns, Nos. 56 to 61). 
Mis. Berkeley has a collection of 600 chil- 
dren’s books published between 1740 and 
1830. I have the articles referred to. 

A. C. C. 


There is a capital paper on ‘ Books that 
Amused and Taught the Children of Olden 
Days.’ by Mrs. Berkeley, in the ‘ Associated 
Architectural Societies’ Reports and Papers,’ 
1903, vol. xxvii. part i. pp. 149-78. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


Oxtp CHarinG Cross (11 S. vii. 288).— 
The passage quoted is misleading. There is 
no evidence that the Cross stood awry. It 
was demolished in 1647 by the Cromwellians ; 
vide Mr. J. Holden MacMichael’s ‘ Charing 
Cross,’ p. 71. ‘‘ The Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Charing Crosse, printed in the yeare 
1646,” provides some useful references :— 

‘‘Though (like my other sisters) I have been (by 
age of time ould and decayed) and never like my 
sister (some few yeers since departed in Cheapside) 
reedified.” 

“But all this while I poor weather -beaten, I 
Charing Crosse, have still stood, and to this day 
remain in perfect memory ; and yet seeing death 
approaching now at last, with pick-axes, mattaxes, 
pe rai spades, shovels, to bury my ruines in the 
dust, do make this my last will and testament in 
form and manner as foiloweth.” 

This ends ‘‘ Signed this 31 of August, 1646, 
being the 356 yeare of my age.” 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


LIONS IN THE TOWER (11 S. vii. 150, 210, 
272, 316).—It would be interesting to trace, 
in connexion with this subject, the history 
of the long-practised April Fool’s Day jest 
of sending innocent visitors to the Tower on 
1 April “ to see the lions washed.”’ <A very 
early mention of this is to be found in 
Dawks's News-Letter for 2 April, 1698, 
wherein it was noted that, ‘“‘ Yesterday being 
the first of April, several persons were sent 
to the Tower Ditch to see the Lions washed.” 

ALFRED F. RoBstns. 
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ONIONS PLANTED WITH Rosss (11 S. vi. 
509; vii. 232)—The practice is a very old 
one. Plutarch, ‘De Capienda ex Hostibus 
Utilitate,’ 92.B, mentions the belief that 
roses and violets* were improved by planting 
garlic and onions next them, as_ these 
absorbed anything in the nourishment 
(tpopy: “‘food-sources”’ is, I believe, the 
modern gardener’s term) that was pungent 
or evil-smelling. In like manner, he con- 
tinues, our enemy. by engaging what is 
envious and malicious in us, may render 
us more kindly and agreeable to our pros- 
perous friends. Betsey Prig, it is plain, was 
no disciple of Plutarch’s :-— 

“The best among us have their failings, and it 
must be conceded of Mrs. Prig, that if there were a 
blemish in the goodness of her disposition, it was a 
habit she had of not bestowing all its sharp and 
acid properties upon her patients (as a thoroughly 
amiable woman would have done), but of keeping 
a considerable remainder for the service of her 
friends.” « 

Montaigne by his own confession no sooner 
cast an eye on Plutarch but he purloined 
either a leg or a wing, and we may feel sure 
that he had taken a helping when he wrote : 

“Encore s’il aduenoit, comme disent aucuns 
iardiniers, que les roses et violettes naissent plus 
odoriferentes pres des aulx et des oignons, d’autant 
quwils succent & tirent 4 eux ce yw’il ya de mauuaise 
odeur en la terre: Aussi que ces deprauees natures, 
humassent tout le venin de mon air & du climat, 
& m’en rendissent d’autant meilleur & plus pur, par 
leur voisinage: que ie ne perdisse pas tout.’— 
* Essais,’ IIT. 9, p. 981, ed. 1608. 

Joachim Camerarius, in No. 53 of the 
first century of his ‘ Symbola et Emblemata,’ 
has, under the heading ‘ Per Opposita,’ a 
picture of a rose-bush between two plants 
of garlic, with the couplet :— 

Livor iners stimulos generosis mentibus addit, 

Si per fceda rosis allia crescit odor. 

He quotes from Plutarch in the accompany- 
ing explanation. 

Southey, ‘Common-Place Book,’ Fourth 
Series, p. 437 (1850), has part of the passage 
of Montaigne, and on p. 456 this: “* ‘ They 
say those roses are sweetest which have 
stinking weeds grow near them.’—Reynolds, 
vol. v. p. 192.” The Reynolds is Edward, 
Bishop of Norwich (1599-1676), a writer of 
whom Southey says elsewhere: ‘ There is 
in his manner a resemblance both to Burton 
and Barrow.” Southey’s son-in-law, the 
Rev. J. W. Warter, who edited the ‘ Common- 
Place Book,’ has a note on p. 456: ‘I quite 
recellect when a boy to have seen Rue planted 
under the double yellow Rose.” 

EDWARD BENSLY. 





* I give the traditional translation of ta. 
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PRICE OF CEREALS IN 1550 (11 S. vii. 288). 
—The price of wheat referred to is pro- 
bably in pence. During the 280 years 
ending 1540 the average price of wheat 
per quarter was 5s. lljd. See Thorold 
Rogers, ‘ Six Centuries of Work and Wages,’ 
and the same author’s ‘ History of Agri- 
culture and Prices.’ J. PARSON. 


In 1548-9 prices rose considerably, and 
in March of that year wheat was Ils. 8d. a 
bushel. 

In 1549-50 prices rose still higher, and 
wheat reached 16s. 2d. at Cambridge. 
During the same year the Navy, in buying 
large quantities, paid as high as 19s. 4d. for 
wheat, with barley at high prices too. 

1550-51. The harvest was again bad, and 
prices were very high. 

1551-2. The average for wheat this 
year was as high as 23s. 83d. At Cambridge 
a purchase of wheat was made for 26s. 8d. 
At Hatfield one entry this year records the 
unprecedented figure of 32s. See ‘ House- 
hold Book at Hatfield,’ and Thorold Rogers’s 
‘ Prices,’ vol. iv. p. 262. 

A. L. HumpHreys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





Hotes on Books. 


By Julius M. Price. (Sampson 


Dame Fashion. 
Low & Co.) 
Mr. Pricer, like many authors who have gone 
thoroughly into the subjects of which they have 
treated, confesses that “‘he had no conception of 
the magnitude of the task before him.” He found 
—as readers of ‘N. & Q.’ know by our quotations 
from booksellers’ catalogues and from sale records 
—that works on costume are almost innumerable, 
though the periods usually covered in those works 
do not bring the history down to the present day. 

Mr. Price’s volume begins with 1786, and extends 
to last year. All the illustrations (which number 
155 coloured plates and many photographic repro- 
ductions) are from contemporary plates At first 
Mr. Price felt tempted to execute the drawings 
himself, but he ‘‘was actuated by the idea of 
giving the accurate local colour and characteristics 
which only prints of the period can convey.” For 
the more recent illustrations he is indebted to 
The Queen. while for the carlier fashions he 
expresses obligation to many Government officials 
in London and Paris who have courteously given 
him access to documents of much value, and to Mr. 
Theodore Lumley and Mr. Walter Lumley, who 
have placed at his disposal their collection of books 
and prints of old London. 

Mr. Price treats the ‘question of fashion histori- 
cally, showing how “the mind of woman has been 
strongly affected by the trend of events and by the 
ethical atmosphere of our own time, and, con- 


sciously or unconsciously, has formulated a record | very attractive at the time.” 




















of history in her mode of dress. Though she can 
scarcely be credited at any period with having 
individually selected this mode or that, we find 
that, whatever the prevailing influence, be it peace 
or war, austerity or dissipation, it has been faith- 
fully and almost intuitively expressed in feminine 
fashion.” In no country has this feminine disposition 
been more marked than in France, and any one who 
visited Paris shortly after the war of 1870 will 
remember that almost every lady one met was 
attired in black—many for the loss of relatives, but 
the general use of sombre colours was evidently 
from national sympathy, while the music played by 
the bands in the parks was solemn and subdued. 

The evolution of modern fashion in France dates 
from 1786, when the extravagance of the Court was 
reflected in the universal extravagance in dress, 
and feathers worn by ladies would frequently cost 
two thousand livres each. About this period began 
the salons, which indicated that woman was gradu- 
ally coming to occupy a place in public life. Among 
these salons were those of Madame Necker, Madame 
de Beauharnais, and Madame Roland. 

Until the taking of the Bastille Paris fashions 
had come from Versailles. Under the Revolu- 
tion fashion, democratized, became common pro- 
perty: it ‘‘reverted to the Greek and Roman 
period, and, encouraged by the patriotic school, 
even went so far back as before Christ.” The 
yellow velvet rage must have made the salons of 
Paris look remarkable when every woman of 
fashion appeared in this colour. t originated 
with Mlle. Mars, who was performing at Lyons, 
where a manufacturer presented her with a long 
fold of costly yellow velvet, asking her to make his 
fortune by accepting it. Yellow velvet was what he 
knew best how to make, and nobody wore it. “It was 
obsolete—the colour trying,” was the Lady’s reply ; 
but the entreaties of the eloquent pleader of his 
own cause overcame the kind heart of the actress ; 
she had it made up to wear when she played 
with Talma the week after, and the fortune of the 
manufacturer was made. Another instance of a 
fortune being made out of a single colour occurred 
in more recent years, viz., from the discovery of 
magenta, a bright bluish pink-red named after the 
battle, it having been produced in the year of the 
war between Austria and Italy. 

Paris after Waterloo was marked by a new era 
of prosperity and gaiety. Madame de Staél found 
herself ‘‘ once more in sight and smell of the ‘ ruis- 
seau de la Rue du Bal,’” which she once said she 
preferred to all the romantic scenery of Switzerland 
or Italy. The return of Royalty filled the salons of 
the Tuileries ; business was flourishing everywhere, 
so there was sufficient excuse for extravagance. 
London shared in the general rejoicing at the peace. 
All the embassies vied with each other in the 
splendour of their celebrations. Balls and parties 
followed in rapid succession. At the Caledonian 
Ball the Highland costume worn by the men 
was strange to Continental visitors. Each chief- 
tain wore his own tartan, and the reel, with its 
rapid steps, its Highland fling, and the wild yell 
of triumph uttered by the dancers, was received 
with amazement. 

After this we have what Mr. Price well descriles 
as ‘‘a period of ugliness,” from 1820 till 1832. 
‘* Nothing so peculiar in its grotesquenéss had been 
seen for many generations, yet it was considered’ 
i The illustrations of 
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this period fully show how ugly the costumes were. 
Then we come to the quiet routine of English home 
life in 1837—the time of the reign of the chaperon, 
when railways were still in their infancy, and the 
means of locomotion were wavering between the 
old and the new. In spite of the dominant conven- 
tionality, the emotional character of the women 
developed, and they were readily receptive of out- 
ward impressions. 

Thackeray has described the fashionable life of 
those days, with its routs and kettledrums—how 
obsolete in this sense the latter word has become ! 
Almack’s was then the centre of an exclusive eoterie. 
Lord William Lennox in ‘ Fashion Then and Now’ 
describes it as a ‘‘ Matrimonial Bazaar.’ The 
table would be spread ‘‘with tepid lemonade, 
weak tea, tasteless orgeat, stale cakes. and 
thin slices of bread-and-butter—the only refresh- 
ment allowed”; and “often have Colinet’s 
flageolets stifled the soft haps gro ‘ Ask 
mamma.’” Mr. Price, in treating of this period, 
naturally refers to the Eglinton Tournament, 
“the grandest play ever performed since the 
‘Field of the Cloth of Gold,’ when the Queen of 
Beauty was Lady Seymour.” 

The Parisiennes in 1836 were so considerate for 
the comfort of gentlemen at the theatres that they 
would wear small bonnets to give those sitting 
behind them a better chance of seeing the stage. 
The favourite hobby was ballooning, the ladies 
being particularly enthusiastic. 

In the early forties a material was used called 
sarsenet, a lighter make of silk. This was very 
much in demand. Although the name still survives 
for a ribbon, the word has almost completely died 
out. At this period the account of smart women 
in Paris reads somewhat like a description of our 
own times. There were Adamless luncheon parties 
at which cigars were handed round; and many of 
the ladies were good shots and expert fencers. 


In the record for 1851 there is mention of the 
Bloomer costume, anc Punch’s illustrations of the 
“Bloomer Convulsion,” as well as of the group of 
figures at Madame Tussaud’s in Bloomer costume. 
There is also a description of the fashions of the 
Second Empire, with many illustrations. Among 
historic festivities was the ball given by the Duc 
de Morny on the 17th of February, 1856, when the 
lovely Comtesse de Castiglione appeared as the 
Queen of Hearts. 

This important work closes with the changes of 
recent years, consequent upon women taking part 
in golf and other sports which necessitate special 
costumes. The advent of the motor-car has also to 
be taken into account. We congratulate Mr. Price 
on giving us a valuable addition to the literature of 
costume. 


Bibliographia Boltoniensis. By Archibald Sparke. 
(Manchester University Press.) 
Tus compilation by the Chief Librarian of the 
Central Reference Library of Bolton is a sound and 
useful piece of work, valuable not only in itself, but 
also in that it may well serve as a model and 
encouragement towards other work along the same 
lines. It is divided into three parts: (1) an alpha- 
betical list of Bolton authors, with a concise bio- 
graphy of each, and the titles, &c., of their works; 


Bolton printers, with the titles of the books andl 
pamphlets printed by them. It will be seen that 
the compiler has altogether abandoned the chrono- 
logical arrangement hitherto usual in_ biblio- 
graphies, and we think that, on the whole, 
students will be ready to justify him, finding the- 
alphabetical easier for reference, though we should! 
have liked, as an addition, at least a list of authors’ 
chronologically arranged. According to this pre- 
sent scheme, one gets nowhere any conspectus of 
what material is available, so far as Bolton is conr 
cerned, for work on any particular period. 


The literature with which Mr. Sparke had to 
deal extends from c. 1550 to the present day, with 
one or two earlier fragments, of which the most 
interesting is the charter granted to the town by 
William de Ferrers, Earl of Derby, in 1253, dis- 
covered and transcribed by Mary Bateson, and 
published in The English Historical Review, 1902. 
Of this we were unable to find any mention im 
Part II. of the Bibliography. As to the nature of: 
the material, a large proportion of it consists of: 
pamphlets, which treat chiefly of religious subjects, 
problems of practical science, and questions of 
antiquarian or social interest. It is surprising how 
many of the works catalogued under the names of 
Bolton authors are marked by the asterisk which 
denotes that they are not in the Library. Mr. 
Sparke makes a well-grounded appeal to collectors 
to place in the Library—for the public advantage— 
any books of local interest which they may have on 
their shelves. 


Nonconformity has been an active factor in, 
Bolton life for generations, and is the parent of a_ 
great number of the productions here catalogued. 
Bolton was also, however, the dwelling-place of - 
the Andertons, who in the early half of the seven- 
teenth century had a secret printing-press, first at 
Lostock Hall, and then at Birchley Hall, from, 
which they disseminated Catholic books and pam- 
phlets. Altogether twenty-five titles of works. 
appear under their names, of which every one is 
asterisked. A residence of seven years is taken as . 
qualifying a man to accounted a Boltonian, 
wherefore John Lempriere and his ‘ Classical Dic- ” 
tionary,’ unluckily, have to fall out, he having been 
master of Bolton Grammar School for no more than , 
three years (1790-93). Ainsworth, of course, is 
here, but apparently there is no copy in the Library 
of the first edition of his long-lived ‘ Thesaurus 
Linguz Latinze Compendiarius.’ Interesting items . 
in the catalogue, because the oldest, are the lives 
and works of Lever and Pilkington, two divines . 
who, after fleeing from the severities of Mary, 
returned, upon the accession of Elizabeth, to the . 
enjoyment of honour and prosperity. Pilkington 
became the first Protestant Bishop of Durham. 
The first printing-press seems to have been set up . 
in Bolton in 1785, the printer, John Drake, issuing 
as his first book a ‘ Description of the Memorable . 
Sieges and Battles in the North of England that 
og during the Civil War.’ The part which 
Bolton had played in the war had been recounted ; 
in contemporary tracts printed in London, of which . 
several may be found in the Library. A rival 
a to Drake’s was set up in 1786 by one 
Jackson, whose executors in 1790 printed a Bible, 
‘illustrated with notes and annotations theological, 
critical, historical, biographical, practical, and ex- 





(2) an index of hooks about Bolton, arranged aipha- 
betically by subject; (3) an alphabetical list of ' 


planatory.” The first Bolton newspapers go back 
to the twenties of the last century, as does also , 
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the first history of Bolton by one John Brown—a 
work which is, however, both incomplete and in- 
accurate. Humphrey Chetham, it appears, left no 
literary work fobted him : to have founded one of 
the first free libraries—if not the first—in England, 
may perhaps be considered greater good fortune 
than to have been the author of many of the works 
for which his fellow-townsmen are responsible. 

The compiler—who has been compelled by his 
scheme to give us a long and interesting list of his 
own books and papers—contributes a judicious 
Introduction, which gives concisely such informa- 
tion as is required to make a sufficient setting to 
the facts collected in the body of the work. 





A more than usually large proportion of the 
articles in this month’s Fortnightly Review is de- 
voted to the sketching of character. ‘‘ Philhellene” 
gives us a sympathetic and informing portrait of 
the late King of Greece, well worth doing in itself, 
and done with all the advantages of first-hand 
knowledge. Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan attempts an 
explication of the enigmatic personality of Mr. 
Lloyd George, and M. Martial Massiani gives a 
straightforward account of M. Poincaré. Mr. 
_John F. Macdonald’s ‘The Record of M. Lépine’ 
has all the whimsical humour which one expects 
from his pen. Prince Bariatinsky in ‘'The Mys- 
terious Hermit,’ 7.e., the Tsar Alexander [I., 
Napoleon’s antagonist, gives us the summary of a 
book he has lately published in Russia, which 
sets forth upon what grounds he has satisfied him- 
self concerning the true identity of Fedor Koos- 
mich. Mr. Oliver Onions’s study of ‘ Henry 
Ospovat’ deals with the man, not with his work. 
-One could hardly expect it to do away with the 
elusiveness which, so to speak, hangs about its 
subject, but it is a good piece of criticism of 
‘humanity. The editor gives us here the first in- 
stalment of a highly interesting discussion of 
-* Realistic Drama,’ in which we seem to perceive 
the cycle returning towards the Sophoclean or 
: Shakespearian—+.e., the central and classic concep- 
tion of the drama as strictly an art, not merely a 
reflection of life. 

International problems of the day are represented 
by Sir Max Waechter’s ‘ England, Germany, and 
the Peace of Europe’; by ‘‘ Excubitor’s” ‘Sea and 
Air-Command: Germany’s New Policy’; and by 
Mr. Wadham Peacock’s ‘ The Future of Albania’; 
while ‘A State Medical Service,’ by Mr. C. A. 
Parker, and ‘A Question of Divorce by Consent,’ 
by Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, represent the contribution 
- of the number to the elucidation of social diffi- 
culties. There is a finely executed poem ‘In the 
Forest,’ by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and verses on 
~The Wind’ by Miss Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 


Tue May Cornhill Magazine is a satisfactory 
number, offering a sufficiently wide variety of 
interesting matter. Mr. Harold T. Wager writes 
lucidly and instructively upon those facts of plant 
structure, and the experiments towards ascertain- 
ing them, which lead to the conclusion that the 
difference between stimulation of living substance 
in plants and stimulation of nervous tissues in 
animals is one rather of kind than of degree. Mr. 
Frederick Boyle’s paper on ‘Our National Com- 
plexion’ (in which, by the way, the writer seems 
to be unaware of the lamented death, so long ago as 
July, 1911, of Dr. Beddoe) is a series of generaliza- 
tions for which, in our opinion, anthropology is 





hardly yet ready, the vere cause of pigmentation 
and the different shapes of the human skull, with 
the relations of these to intellectual endowment, 
not being as yet; established beyond dispute. Arch- 
deacon Hutton has a good paper on James Gairdner ; 
and there are two excellent essays of a more or less 
humorous nature: Miss Betham-Edwards’s second 
sketch ‘From an Islington Window,’ and Prof. 
Jacks’s ‘Farmer Jeremy and his Ways.’ Nor 
must we omit to mention Mr. Shelland Bradley's 
grim yet entertaining disquisition ‘Concerning 
Crocodiles,’ 


The County Coast Series.-—The Berwick and Lothian 
oasts. By Ian C. Hannah. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr. [an Hannan had evidently made a copious 
collection of material from divers sources before 
he put together this account of one of the most 
interesting strips of all the storied coast of Great 
ritain. We regret that we cannot altogether 
congratulate him on the result of his labours. 
Considered as a guide-book of the gilded sort, this 
work is too unsystematic, too fragmentary, and, 
with its incomplete index and the absence of any 
means to catch the eye, too tiresome to be of any 

rticular use. One is better off with something 
ess pretty, but more practical and thorough. If, 
on the other hand, one regards it as a quasi-literary 
production, designed to stimulate and instruct the 
imagination of people who cannot wander about 
the cliffs of Lothian, then it fails by reason of its 
entire lack of literary quality. Much of it is little 
better than an omnium gatherum of snippets from 
historical and archzological sources, bits of rather 
inane description, and unfortunate jokes, and it is 
so lacking in atmosphere that it reminds one of a 
cinematograph show. Yet Mr. Hannah, in his 
Preface, explains that he greatly loves and inti- 
mately knows this corner of the world; nor do 
we reproach him, so tar as the subject-matter 
is concerned, with having taken insufficient pains. 
It would seem that to write a readable book about 
a tract of country—unless one is inspired by the 
excitement of discovery — makes an unusually 
heavy demand upon mere literary craftsmanship. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


.We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 


L. C.—Forwarded. 




















